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way a theory which justified and asked for an unheard-of freedom
of thought and magnanimity of conviction of everyone who
accepted it." The towns are beginning to sprawl; the city
wall loses its importance ; the authority of the State is ascending.
Within its developing organisation the towns are becoming
specialised. Not every one needs to be a fortress of its own;
only a few take over this protective function for the whole
territory of the State. The town, like the Earth, loses its
position as the centre. The perspective view becomes an
element of town planning; we should approach it as we look
at the sun, now we realise the Earth is not the centre of the
universe. Christopher Wren's plan for London is an example
of such an approach. To-day, our towns are flowing over into
the country, unsystematically, as the expression of the utter
confusion of our thinking; for the old is not yet entirely dead
and the new has not yet clearly taken shape. The centre of our
town has lost all meaning; it is unimportant as a symbolic as
well as a spatial centre. Even our biggest cities are essentially
nothing else than overgrown small towns, so to speak the ele-
phantiasis of them. They are, therefore, morbid internally and
in their outer appearance. They are built as though a provincial
had to remodel his mother town into a metropolis without
getting rid of his old provincial mentality.
The modern conception of the universe as an unlimited and
yet systematic space, and the dethronement of absolute values
and their replacement by relative valuations, are leading us
away from a world where the balancing power of a centre was
dominant. "An Einstein universe is in equilibrium, but its
equilibrium is unstable", as Sir Arthur Eddington says, and
" the picture of the universe now in the minds of those who
have been engaged in practical exploration of its large-scale
features ... is the picture of an expanding universe ... In
a general dispersal or expansion every individual observes every
other individual to be moving away from him. ... It is a
general scattering apart, having no particular centre of dispersal.*'l
We are living in a centreless time and all our works bear the
mark of this fact. In a re-shaped structure of settlement the
towns will lose their importance as the exclusive centres on
which practically all functions are focused. They cannot expand
on the old lines by advancing their boundaries, which are only
imaginary and exist merely in the files of town clerks; nor can
they extend their sphere of influence ad libitum. Other places
will take over some of their functions; their growth will be
stopped and ultimately redressed. Organised quality will sub-
stitute quantitative growth. A far-reaching decentralisation of
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